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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Foreign Slave Trade. 


It is a mournful reflection that the trade in 
men and women, natives of Africa, is not only 
continued, but from the official statements, has 
been greatly on the increase of latier years. 
This dread(ul traffic in our brethren and sisters, 
for whom Christ died, and to whom he grants 
a measure of his Spirit to work out their sal- 
vation, subjects them to sufferings to which no 
dealer in cattle would allow his stock to be 
exposed. What are they imported for? To 
make sugar, to raise tobacco, and rice, and 
cotton, out of which Christians, who profess 
to worship a God of justice, and mercy,-and 
love, are amassing large estates, and living in 
luxury and pride, “and fulness of bread, while 
the African or his descendant is tortured with 
stripes to support his trade. But where are 
the fruits of the religion of Christ, the humi- 
lity, the devotion to heavenly things inculcated 
by Him who came in the form of a servant to 
do good to the bodies and souls of men? Let 
us bring it home to ourselves ; and behold the 
divisions and animosities that subsist even 
among many who call themselves Frrenps, 
and how little of that love is to be found by 
which the Saviour of men declared that his 
disciples should be known. On the other 
hand, what influence riches or the eager pur- 
suit of them have over the high professing and 
talking members, either directly or through 
others. We are all mingled with the good 
and bad in this world, and will partake of the 


absence of the essence and fruits of the pure 
and undefiled religion which Christ died to 
introduce into the world! We are slumbering 
on, taking our pleasure in the things which 
money procures, but the last trump will one 
day sound in every ear, and then to be fa- 
voured with the testimony that we had chosen 
the Lord for our portion, and had loved and 
served him with all our heart, soul and strength 
and loved our neighbour as ourselves, by the 
help of his Spirit, will be beyond the value of 
countless worlds, and the want of which no 
earthly thing can counterbalance. 

These reflections arose on reading the fol- 
lowing statements respecting the African slave 
trade. 

“ The African Slare Trade.—The Eng- 
lish papers are a good deal occupied with dis- 
cussing the propriety of Great Britain continu- 
ing the blockade of the coast of Africa, with a 
view to the suppression of the slave trade. 
Those who advocate the continuance of the 
blockade say, ‘ the feelings of humanity which 
dictated the abolition of the slave trade in 
1816, and demanded the sacrifice of twenty 
millions pounds sterling a generation later, 
are not to be outraged now.’ Mr. Labouchere 
states that ‘ the price of a man on the coast of 
Africa is £20, and the cost of his conveyance 
to Cuba £6 10s. ; and the same man wilil sell 
in Cuba for £100.’ ‘These figures, indeed 
show the profits of the trade; but other figures 
are painfully convincing that the system pur- 
sued by Great Britain has not diminished the 
number of persons deported from Africa annu- 
ally and sold into s!avery in Cuba and Brazil. 
In 1842, the export of slaves had sunk to 30,- 
000 ; in 1847, it was 84,000. Mr. Hutt stated 
that the importation of slaves into Brazil in 
1848 exceeded the demand by 8000. He 
stated further that slaves were cheaper in 
Brazil now than when the trade was unre- 
stricted. No less than £25,000,000 had been | 
expended by Great Britain in this attempt to 
put down the slave trade, and is now continued 
at an annual expense of more than £700,000. 
Mr. Cardwell said the slave trade had been 
extinguished along a line of coast at least 1500 
miles, and some of the greatest depots of the 
trade had been completely abolished. This, 


effects of the Lord’s judgments which he brings | however, appears to be of very little conse- 


upon a people; it may be gradually and slow- | 


ly, for the iniquity and “the cursed thing” 
that is found among them, Self-denial, and 
an abiding daily exercise for the salvation of 
the soul, is greatly wanting, that we may re- 
ceive a knowledge of the will of God respect- 
ing us, and wisdom and strength to perform 
it. What indifference exists concerning the 
wickedness of various kinds that are in our 
country, the vast amount of crime and misery 
produced by slavery alone, and the general 


quence, so far as the great result is regarded, 
if increased exportations of slaves occur at 
other points, which appears to be the case.” — 
Daily News. 

“‘ Slavers Captured.—A recent return to 
the English Parliament states that from the 
year 1840 to the year 1848, the Kaglish men- 
of-war have captured six hundred and twenty- 
five vessels, containing 33,033 slaves, and 
that 3,941 of the slaves died before the matter 
of the capture was legally adjudicated. 


“ The latest advices from Sierra Leone are 
to the 16th of.February. ‘The slave trade 
was as flourishing as ever. The Cygnet, 
which brought the accounts, had, during her 
commission, made r‘ne prizes and released 
upwards of 14,000 negroes,” 

“ American Slavers.—An English steamer 
of war arrived at Port Praya previous to De- 


,|cember 28th, from the coast, reports that there 


are a great number of American slavers 
there.” 

“Capture of a Slaver.—Boston, May 9. 
The barque Hope arrived at New York, yes- 
terday, from St. Helena, March 14, - Reports 
that the English brig-of-war Water Witch, 
arrived there the same day the Hope sailed, 
with a slaver, captured on the coast of Africa, 
having on board 800 slaves. At the time the 
slaver was captured, she had the American 
flag at her mizzen. She was named the An- 
nunciator.” 


ee 


All Men of One Blood, 


Professor Agassiz has done a good service 
to the cause of truth by expressing his own 
doubts about it. When he cailed in question 
the commonly received opinion of the descent 
of the human race from one head, he roused 
a spirit of inquiry on the subject that will not 


,|}soon be laid. The Princeton Review has a 


brief article on the subject, which contains the 
following very sensible observations, pertinent 
and conclusive : 

** We own that there are few things which 
more provoke, we can hardly say our disap- 
probation, but our absolute contempt, than 
most of the reasonings we have seen upon the 
negative of this question. It is notorious that 
vastly greater diversities, in every particular, 
are found among animals that are known to 
be derived from a single original source. In 
proof of this we have only to cite the difference 
in form, size, colour, covering, conformation 
and size of the cranium, disposition and habits 
exemplified in the case of the Arabian courser, 
the Shetland poney, and the massive draught- 
horse, all of which are known to be varieties 
of the same species (Equus Caballus.) Simi- 
lar differences are exhibited in almost every 
species of domesticated animals—the cow, the 
sheep, the swine, the cat, the dog. Every 
one is familiar with the contrast presented, for 
examp'e, between St. Bernard and the lap-dog 
—the Ne -wfoundland web-footed water dog 
and the Italian greyhound, the bulldog, and 
the terrier or setter. In view of such diversi- 


lies as are springing up and becoming perma- 
nent varieties under our very eyes, to concede, 
as the facts require, that the anatomical strue- 
ture in all the varieties of the human race is 
the same, bone for bone, muscle for muscle, 
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nerve for nerve, organ for organ, and function 
for function, and then attempt to degrade a 
portion of the race to a level with the brute, 
and to set aside the Bible, freighted with the 
happiness and hopes of the race, and supported 
by a multiplicity and amount of evidence, that 
produces not only conviction but certainty, 
because, forsooth, the heel, (os calcis) of the 
African, happens to average a line or two 
more in length than that of the Caucasian, or 
because there are a few more fibres in the 
muscles of his lips, accompanied in general 
by a feebler degree of cerebral development 
and a deposit of a different hue, in the rete 
mucosum of the skin, is to move our scorn to 
a degree that few human follies are capable of 
doing.” 


For‘ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Fifth Month, 1850, 


The meteorology of the Fifth month, was 
in some respects rather remarkable. The 
amount of damp and wet weather—the con- 
tinued coolness of the atmosphere, and the 
frequent white frosts, we consider, all worthy 
of note, as having been unusually great. It 
has, however, been very favourable for the 
growth of the wheat crops, and they now pro- 
mise, (in this neighbourhood at least,) an 
abundant harvest; but on the corn it has 
had quite a different influence. Where that 
had ventured to peep above the ground, it pre- 
sented a very yellow and sickly appearance, 
until about the 28th, when the genial warmth 
of the sun, on that, and the following day, 
seemed suddenly to inspire it anew with life 
and vigour, and it now looks much more green 
and healthy. So far as our observation has 
extended, we think there is a fair prospect for 
a full crop of fruit. The apple and peach 
trees in particular are ‘thickly studded o’er” 
with the young fruit. It has been remarked, 
that in some localities it is dropping off very 
much ; but, if even one-half of what is now 
set upon the trees, should fall, the remainder 
will be quite as much as they can support 
without injury to themselves. 


The country at this time is, indeed, beauti- 
ful beyond description. ‘The woods swarming 
with their gaudy songsters—the green hills 
besprinkled with grazing herds,—the mea- 
dows cheered by the sound of the rippling 
streamlet as it dances merrily along,—and, in 
short, everything around us looks fresh and 
vigorous. 

The Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, mostly clear and 
cool ; considerable frost on the mornings of 
both the last mentioned. 4th.—A disagree. 
able, damp, and drizzly day. 5th.—Some 
rain in the forenoon; about 4 P.M., a very 
heavy rain, attended with hard thunder, One 
inch and forty-two hundredths fell in a very 
short space of time. [t did much damage to 
the newly-planted corn-fields, especially a few 
miles west from here—in many places wash- 
ing up, and carrying away the greater part of 
the corn in the whole field, taking with it much 
of the soil. 6th.—About 6 o’clock this morn- 
ing, another heavy thunder gust, though not 
so great a fall of rain as yesterday. Just 
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after this had passed over, the mercury in the 
barometer was observed to fall about half an 


inch in a few minutes, when suddenly there | 
blew a violent wind from the S. E., (the direc- | 
tion of the cloud at that time,) which continued | 
for about fifteen minutes, after which it veered | 


to the N. W., and the clouds broke away. 
7th.—Clear and cool, 


tenth of rain fell. A cool, strong N. W. wind 
prevailed throughout the 9th. 
moderately from about 10 a.m. till 4 P. m., 
the wind then shified from S. E. to N. W., 
and the clouds dispersed. 14th.—Rained 


pretty constantly from 3 p.m. till the evening | 


of the 15th ; more than one inch of rain fell. 
On the afternoon of the 17th, a heavy thunder 
shower, with some hail. 
23d, generally fair but cool, with two or three 
slight showers, 24th.—Cloudy and damp in 
the morning; some rain about 8 a. m., after 
which the clouds seemed to break away for a 
time, but again thickened up towards noon, 


and rained moderately till about 5 Pp, ., when | 


a heavy shower fell, soon after which the sun 
broke forth. 25th.—A light rain from 8 a.m. 
till night. 26th.—Rained from 8 a.m. till noon 
—cleared off in the evening—mild, 27th.—A 
strong wind prevailed, but rather a pleasant 
day. 28th and 29th.—Decidedly the most 
summer-like days we have had this season,—a 
little rain on the evening of each. 31st.— 
Some rain in the morning; cloudy and damp 
all day. 

The range of the thermometer for the month, 


TEMPERA- 
TURE, 


Mean height of Baro. 


rise to 2 Pp. M. 
meter from sunrise to 


| Mean from sun- 
Q2Pp.M. 


29.85 
30.10 
30.05 
29.77 
29.59 
29.62 
29.99 
29.87 
29,47 
29.72 
29.72 
29.74 
29.77 
29.83 
29.78 
62 29.47 
634) 29.39 
504) 29.59 
544) 29.84 
54 | 29.78 
49}) 30.01 
54 | 30.19 
55 | 30.05 
5 | 48 | 29.99 
52 | 30.01 
| 54 | 29.92 
| 594) 29.77 
69 | 29.66 
| 63 | 29.69 
67 | 29.64 
56 | 54 | 29.77 
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During the evening | 
and night of the 8th, about an inch and one- | 


11th.—Rained | 


From the 18th to! 


Direction and 
force of wind. 


was from 33 on the 2nd, to 83 on the 28th, 
or 50°. Mean temperature from sunrise to 2 
p.M., was 56$°,—nearly 2° lower than that 
for Fifth month last year, Rain fell on 16 
days. The amount of rain during the month 
was 6 inches; the greatest quantity that has 
fallen in any one month since 1843, which 
was noted as being a wet year. As it may 
be interesting to some, and furnish a conveni- 
| ence for reference, and comparison, | give be- 
| low the quantities that fell during each of the 
{months in that year, as measured at this 
place. 

In Fifth month, 1849, there were 3.98 
inches of rain, 

H. 





| West-town B. S., Sixth mo. Ist, 1850. 


Rain in 1843. 


2.16 inches. 
3.21 

6.02 
5.16 
2.78 
2.18 
6.44 
9.37 
6.42 
3.09 
4.02 
4.12 


54.97 * 


First month, 

Second ‘* 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 


sc “cc 


“ce “ 
ac “ce 
“ “cc 
“cs “cc 
“cc “cc 
cc cc 
cc 
cc 


Total, 


weather for 
Fifth month, 1850, 


| Circumstances of the 


———— 


Some clouds—clear. 
Frost—clear. 

Do, do. 
Cloudy—rain, 

Do heavy rain and thunder, 
Thunder and rain—clear, 
Clear. 

Fair—rain 7 pr. uw. 
Cloudy—clear in evening. 
Frost—some clouds, 
Cloudy—rain. 
Frost—clear. 
do. 

Fair—rain 3 p.m. 
Rain. 
Cloudy—clear. 
Clear—thunder and rain 3 p. ». 

Do 


Frost—clear. 
Cloudy—shower 2 r. m.—thunder, 
Fair. 
Clear—shower 10 Pp. m. 
. some clouds, 

Cloudy—rain—fair. 

Do. some rain. 

Do. rain—fair. 
Clear—cloudy. 

Do. a few drops of rain in evening. 
Misting—fair—shower 10 p. m. 
Cloudy—fair. 

Rain—cloudy. 
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Carrier Pigeons—Curious fact.—A some- 
what novel fact occurred at the terminus to 
the South-Western Railway, at Vauxhall. A 
carrier pigeon was seen in an exhausted state : 
it was caught by the hand, and Wied shortly 


afierwards. A label was appended to one of 


his legs, addressed to the Duke of Wellington, 
which stated that three pigeons were thrown 
up at the island of Ichaboe. ‘The distance is 
computed to be between 2500 and 3000 miles 
from the place where the pigeon appears to 
have been liberated to its destination in Lon- 
don. The bird, with its appendage, was im- 
mediately forwarded to Apsley House, and the 
Duke of Wellington, by an autograph note, 
the next day courteously acknowledged the 
receipt from the party who sent the bird, It 
has been stuffed, and in the process it has been 
discovered that the bird was shot; otherwise 
there can be no doubt that it would have 
reached home. It is supposed not to have had 
strength left to cross the Thames.—Late Pa. 


— Or 


Singular Story of an Eagle.—Recently, 
an eagle belonging to Peter Grant, keeper, 
Crathy, favoured by the stong gales of wind, 
escaped from her prison (a wooden cage,) cast- 
ing her domus a good distance from its previous 
situation, to the astonishment of her owner, 
who next morning discovered the loss of his 
pet, and considered it irreparable. But his 
fears were soon dispelled. On the second 
day after her exit he betook himself to the 
hills, and to his no small surprise, mingled 
with delight, he saw his favourite hovering 
above him. He took aim, but kindness got 
the better of his sporting propensities ; and in 
a few minutes, to his wonder, he saw her de- 
scend gradually, until she rested within a few 
yards of her late residence, to which he hur- 
riedly and joyfully proceeded. Strange to 
say, the runaway quietly submitted to his ap- 
proach, and to her own capture and recom- 
mittal to her former place of confinement. 
Her return is the more surprising, as she had 
only been three or four months in Grant’s 
possession, having been trapped young, and 
considering that eagles are the most untame- 
able of the feathered tribe.—Jnverness Cour. 





Baptismal Regeneration.—The Bishop of 


Bath and Wells concludes an Episcopal De- 
claration to his Diocese, which appears in the 
London papers with the following statement : 
“We. do hereby solemnly declare, that it is 


the doctrine of the Church of England, as of 


the whole Church of Christ in all ages, that 
original sin is remitted to all infants by the 
application of the merits of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, in and by the sacrament 


of baptism ; and that it is the plain teaching of 


the Church of England that all infants are 
*made members of Christ, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven,’ in 
and by that holy sacrament.” 


What comes of the sheep, when such is the 
shepherd? 





New Medical Discovery.—It has been as- 
certained that the true source of scorbulic dis- 
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ease, as it shows itself in our ships and’prisons, 
is the want of potash in the blood ; that salted | 
meat contains little more than half the potash | 


unto me, Weep oa : behold, the Lion of the 


tribe of Judah, the root of David, hath prevail- 
ed to open the book, and to loose the seven 


in fresh meats; and that, while an ounce of! seals thereof.”—Rev. v. 5. 


rice contains only five grains of potash, an | 
ounce of potato contains eighteen hundred and | 


seventy-five grains, which accounts for the 
great increase of the disease since the scarcity 
of the potato. In patients under this disease, 
the blood is found to be deficient in potash : 
and it has been ascertained by repeated expe- 
riments, that whatever be the diet, such pa- 
tients speedily recover if a few grains (from 
twelve to twenty) of some salt of potash be 
given daily. Lime juice is regularly ordered 
in the navy, as a specific for the disease, and 
the reason of its efficacy is not the acid, but 
the large amount of potash which it contains. 


—Late Paper. 
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From the Youth's Friend. 


THE LION, 


This bold animal is called the “king of 
beasts.” He is generally of a light brown 
colour. He is from three to four feet long, 
and nearly three feet high. He has a large 
head, thick nose, wide mouth, strong teeth, 
fiery eyes, shaggy mane, and each of his feet 
have several long, crooked, sharp, white 
claws. He is so strong that a single blow 
from his paw could break the back of a horse ; 
and he can carry away a young heifer as 
easily as a cat does a rat. Lions are suppos- 
ed to live as long as mankind; one lived in 
Londen nearly 70 years. 

The term Lion is frequently used in scrip- 
ture, first to signify strength, ‘“ And the men 
of the city said unto him on the seventh day, 
before the sun went down, What is sweeter 
than honey, and what is stronger than a lion? 
And he said unto them, If ye had not plowed 
with my heifer ye had not found out my rid- 
die.”"—Judges xiv. 18. “A lion, which is 
strongest among beasts, and turneth not away 
for any.”—Prov. xxx. 30. Secondly, cour- 
age. “And he also that is valiant, whose 

















A lion is an object of dread, because he 
possesses power to destroy. Does his fierce- 
ness terrify you? Remember the Almighty 
is much more terrible to sinners! Is the lion 
a dreadful enemy? If you continue in sin, 
you will have the Lord of all power for your 
enemy, who will destroy both soul and body 
in hell! But if you have the Lord Jesus 
Christ for your friend, under his divine pro- 
tection you will be safe, as was Daniel when 
he was cast into the lion’s den. ‘ He deliver- 
eth and rescueth, and he worketh signs and 
wonders in heaven and in earth who hath de- 
livered Daniel from the power of the lions.” — 
Dan. vi. 27. But Daniel was a man of pray- 
er, and if you wish to be secure from the 
enemy—from the devil who goeth about like 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may destroy— 
fly to Jesus, the Almighty Saviour, and he will 
deliver you from all your enemies, “ and the 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly."—Rom, xvi. 20. 


— 


FROM LIBERIA. 


We have received a file of the Monrovia 
Herald to the 27th of December last. The 
number of that date contains the message of 
Gov. Roberts to the Legislature. In it he 
draws a most gratifying picture of the rapid 
progress of the Republic in prosperity. No- 
thing has occurred during the past year to 
disturb the friendly relations existing between 
the government and foreign powers, or with 
the neighbouring native tribes, 

The ratified copy of the treaty of amity, 
friendship and commerce with Great Britain, 
reached Monrovia on the 15th of October last. 

The resolution of the Legislature requiring 
the removal of the company of slave traders 
at New Cestors and Tradetown, had been fully 
carried out, and the Governor returns thanks 
in a proper spirit, for the prompt aid afforded 


heart is as the heart of a lion, shall utterly by the British and French Governments. 


melt ; for all Israel knoweth that thy father is 


“T am happy to inform you that an increas- 


a mighty man, and they which be with him|ed interest in our favour is beginning to mani- 
are valiant men.”—2 Sam. xvii. 10. ‘ The | fest itself on the part of the Government of the 


wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.”—Prov. xxviii. 
1. Thirdly, ferceness. ‘The roaring of the 
lion, and the voice of the fierce lion, and the 
teeth of the young lions are broken.” ‘ For 
it increaseth. Thou huntest me as a fierce 
lion ; and again thou showest thyself marvel- 
lous upon me.”—Job. iv. 10, and x. 16. 
Fourthly, watchfulness. ‘He lieth in wait 
secretly as a lion in his den; he lieth in wait 
to catch the poor; he doth catch the poor, 
when he draweth them into his net.” “ Like 
as a lion that is greedy of his prey, and as it 
were a young lion lurking in secret places,” — 
Psalms x. 9, and xvii. 12. ‘“ Be sober, be 
vigilant, because your adversary the devil as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour.”—1 Peter v. 8. Jesus Christ 


United States. Hitherto we have received but 
little support from the government of that 
country, though we are literally the offspring 
of American benevolence; many of us were 
born in that highly favoured land ; and natu- 
rally turn our eyes in that direction for assist- 
ance to enable us to carry out the great objects 
of building up for ourselves and our children 
a country and a home in this land; and I am 
sanguine in the opinion that the Government 
of the U. S. will not be behind any other gov- 
ernment in extending to us the helping hand, 
and in sustaining us in our new position. 

‘** The President has been pleased to appoint 
Gurley to visit Liberia, for the purpose 
of collecting statistics and facts, with respect 
to the extent of our territory,—number of po- 
pulation,—form cf government,—public reve- 





is represented in the Bible as the “ Lion of the| nue, and how faised,—military and naval 
tribe of Judah,” to denote his greatness, might, | force of the Republic,—our relations with for- 
and courage. ‘“ And one of the elders saith| eign powers,—amount of commerce with the 
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U. S. and the susceptibility of that trade to be 
increased ; and our influence upon the Slave 
Trade. This information is sought by the 
President, preparatory to recommending us 
favourably to the consideration and generosity 
of the Congress of the U. S.” 

With respect to the agreement concluded 
between the Republic and the American Colo- 
nization Society, the Governor has received 
information from John McLain, the Secretary 
of the Society, that the interpretation put upon 
the articles of the treaty by the Legislature, 
will be approved. 

Since the last meeting of the Legislature, 
several important acquisitions of territory have 
been made. ‘The message says: 

“ We have secured the whole of Grand Cape 
Mount, Sugaree, and Manna territories, on the 
North West, and Grand Cestors on the South 
East ; which gives us—with the exception of 
a small intermediate point of about five miles 
in extent, in the Kroo country—an unbroken 
line of coast of about three hundred and twen- 
ty miles. The aboriginal inhabitants of these 
recently acquired tracts of country have in- 
corporated themselves with us, and they in- 
crease the population of Liberia Proper, to 
about one hundred and fifty thousand. 

“ Negotiations have been opened with the 
chiefs of Gallinas, for the purchase of that 
territory, and funds only are required to 
secure it.” 

The message closes with excellent sugges- 
tions relative to the financial and commercial 
affairs of the republic, with the view to their 
better regulation.— From a Late Paper. 


From the Friend of Youth. 
OUR REST. 


“ Arise ye and depart; for this is not your rest.”— 
Micax, ii. 10. 


This is not our rest—’tis a region of care, 
A land of perplexities, dangers, and fears, 

And hearts that are beating with rapture may share 
An hour of transport with bitterest tears : 

And when we look round on life’s pathway of ill, 
Although it may sometimes seem happy and blest, 

Back, back to our bosoms convictions will thrill, 
And everything teach us, this is nut our rest. 


This is not our rest; for the dark wing of gricf 
May shadow the sunlight that beamed o’er our 
home, 
And some long-cherished idol, like autumn’s pale 
leaf, 
Go down to the grave in its beauty and bloom ; 
Or those whom we trusted would never betray, 
And hearts that we prized as the truest and best, 
Grow cold and forgetful, and friendship decay 
We thought most undying—this is not our rest! 


This is not our rest ; youthful dreamer awake! 
Believe not that here thy best moments are given; 

The hopes that are brightest will soonest forsake, 
Earth holds not a bliss that should lure thee from 

Heaven. 

The song may resound, and the festal be gay, 
A.d beauty seem flattered, or idly caressed ; 

But the world and its fashion are passing away— 
Awake, youthful dreamer, this is not thy rest! 


This is not thy rest; though a voice may be near, 
In some tranquil hour, to whisper of peace ; 

To promise that life shall be sunny and clear, 
And all the wild storms of adversity cease ; 

That pleasure shall wait on thy steps evermore, 
And thou wilt be always as happy and blest— 

*Tis a voice that has cheated fond bosoms before ; 
Oh, trust not the syren—this is not thy rest! 


THE FRIEND. 


This is not our rest—thou on manhood’s broad track, human mind cannot be deceived, nor can it 


Or toiling in age for life’s perishing things; 
From its fatal allurements in season turn back, 
And plume for the skies, wearied spirit, thy wings; 
| Each day brings its trials, vexations, and pain, 
| And vainly thou dream’st of a future more blest; 
| Alas! it but pictures the present again— 
Look upward, look upward, this is not thy rest! 


This is not our rest—far beyond the dark tomb, 
It rises in beauty more bright than the day ; 
Its sun never darkened, aud fadeless the bloom 
That smiles in a region which knows not decay. 
| There the River of Life its pure waters will roll 
By the mansions of glory prepared for the blest; 
And there with the Saviour—oh ! then will the soul 
Enjoy an eternal, unchangeable rest. 


Mepora. 
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Third Letter from J, Barclay to M. B. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


M. B.—** (But to) apply my question to 


| deceive any ; for it stands over, and discovers, 
and leads out of all deceit and deceivableness. 
Yet some people, and indeed, some nations, 
are more advantageously circumstanced for 
ithe favourable reception of this seed, and for 
\its growth and perfection, than others. In 
| some countries professing Christianity, the 
\darkness, and prejudice, and bigotry, and su- 
\perstition, and self-righteousness; and not 
merely open sin, hath been so spread over 
people’s minds by the prince of darkness, that 
there cannot be expected, from such ground, 
the same produce, or the same progress in a 
knowledge of the Truth, as from others, In- 
deed, if these do in the smallest degree listen 
to, learn of, and lean upon Him that is meek 
‘and lowly, in the heart,—Christ within—and 
are taught by him even one, the very lowest, 
lesson in his school, though it be only as to 
one single thing which is displeasing in the 
Divine sight, they are blessed in their compli- 
ance therewith, and are in the way to receive 
;more discernment, more knowledge of the 


cases which actually exist, your Friends say|holy will; and thus, to use R. B.’s words, 
that they have been led by the inward Li_bt|* righteousness comes more and more to be 
to reject the ordinance of the Lord’s supper,| revealed, from one degree of faith to another.” 
whilst we consider it highly obligatory to ob-| Undoubtedly, as R. B, says, every Mussulman, 


serve it,—both parties feel themselves con- 
demned in their consciences for acting contra- 
ry to their principles,” 

J. B.—Here permit me to interrupt thee by 
saying,—Well, though we do hold that this 
practice of taking bread and wine is not need- 
ful to the remembrance of Christ, his death, 
and the benefit of it, or to the enjoyment of a 
holy communion with him in spirit, and though 
with the apostle, when he had given his judg- 
ment in a matter, we can say in great hum- 
bleness of heart and thankfulness to the Lord 
“ for his unspeakable gift,” and by no means in 
presumption, that we “think also” that we 
have the Spirit of God, or adopting a similar 
language, “‘ we have the mind of Christ?— 
though this be our case in the instance before 
us—can it be said to detract or derogate from 
the certainty of these Divine, inward manifes- 
lations, or the unchangeable nature of the 
Spirit of Christ, who is Truth, that others, 


many, many others who are pious and devo-| 


ted characters, (as far as they have been per- 
mitted to see into all the purity and perfection 
of the Gospel dispensation,) should not have 
found it obligatory on them to cease from these 
externals, these *‘ outward and visible signs?” 
Is it for any to say, that it is incumbent on 


the Almighty to discover all the mysteries of 


his will even to every sincere-hearted one, and 
to admit such into the full display and meri- 
dian splendour of his holy day? 


\(the day of whose visitation is not gone down,) 
as he comes into, and grows up in a holy sub- 
jection of heart and life to that which is a 
swift witness for God and His Truth, against 
the enemy, and his works and workings, may 
be informed by it (the Light) respecting Ma- 
homet, that he was an impostor, But the dis- 
coveries of this Light are small at first, and 
‘its manifestations gentle and gradual, accord- 
ing as the eye of the mind is able to bear 
them. The successive unfoldings of the 
Divine mind respecting us, and his ‘Truth, will, 
if patiently and honestly regarded, and acted 
upon, ultimately lead out of that (in the Maho- 
metan religion) which is not agreeable there- 
to; yet if one in this case die before he arrive 
at such a state, he being obedient to that which 
he then knew, can we think the Almighty 
would reject his soul? For though he had not 
attained, yet was he in the way to attain such 
|capacity as would have engaged his Lord, pro- 
| bably, to have commitied to him another 
talent. Yet oh! “ how (as one said) have tra- 
| dition and custom overlaid conviction !” When 
| &- B. speaks of just condemnation attachin 

to those who rebel against the Light, he gene- 
rally means, that sense of Divine displeasure, 
which all more or less feel on rebelling against 
\it, except their consciences be seared, and 
their hearts hardened. Not but that he and 
we do own an eternal condemnation, reserved 
for all such as wilfully persist, unrepentingly, 


| M. B.—* (But) your ancestor says, that if|in transgressing God’s commands, whichever 
| the inward Light in a Turk were minded, it| way these be made known. 


would teach him that Mahomet was an impos- 
tor ; and he also asserts, that to all, of every 
| nation, who do not mind it, it will be their just 
‘condemnation. ‘The inference then is clear 
‘and short, that every Mussulman must be 
condemned.” 

J. B.—Thy logic is too much for thee, my 
friend, and thy reasonings only cloud, but do 
not clear up the matter, to thy view. This 
Divine principle of Light and Truth in the 


| Excuse the length to which such subjects 
‘almost unavoidably lead. It is shorter work 
\to ask, than to answer questions, on serious 
subjects; there are so many bearings, &c. 
|‘Thus mayst thou see, that though thy assump- 
tions be near the mark in some respects, yet 
| the inference drawn from them is not tenable. 
\Nor was it indeed, at all likely it could be 
|correct ; for R. B. would then have been pal- 
pably at variance with himself. For the like 
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conclusion would then follow from his instance | much thereof, and to testify beforehand, by |to the perfection and accomplishment thereof.” 
of Socrates, namely, that because all heathen |** the Spirit of Christ,” of his sufferings, and Our worthy W. Penn also says, that * Chris- 
have the Light, and the Light testifies against |the glory that should follow, Again, what|tianity hath more or less been in the world, 
their polytheism and idolatry, therefore all | was his message, of whom it was said in John’s | where godly men and women have been, as 
heathen, except Socrates and a few others, are | vision, that he had the everlasting Gospel to| well before as since the visible coming of 
condemned ; which is quite opposite to our and preach to every nation, kindred, tongue and|Christ. Some ages have indeed been favoured 


R. B.’s opinion respecting them. 

M. B.—“ Do you really believe that the 
Gospel, that is, the glad tidings of salvation, 
was really communicated, by an inward Light, 
to every individual in the world, at the time 
the apostle said, it was preached to every 
creature under heaven 1”* 

J. B.—Though thou hast given thy “ best 
attention” to R. B.’s Apology, yet excuse my 
saying, that at almost every turn of thy ob- 
servations, | see things inquired of, or ques- 
tioned, which are to my view fully cleared up 
there. And in replying, I find myself inad- 
vertently striking on passages in his book, 
and adopting nearly his language. Thou hast 
defined, as a good Grecian, the word “ Gos- 
pel” to be * glad tidings” —or perhaps it might 
yet more literally be rendered, ‘‘a good mes- 
sage.” The English word “ Gospel” signi- 
fies, “* God speaking” or the “speech of God,” 
agreeable to that text in Heb. i. 2: “God 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” One or two places in Scripture, espe- 
cially Mark i. 1, seem to confine the sense of 
the term wholly to a declaration given of our 
Saviour’s manifestation in the flesh. But the 
primary acceptation of it is by no means lim- 
ited. The Gospel in one sense (though but 
the glimmering of it) was preached long before 
Christ’s personal appearance on earth ; or how 
could Isaiah say (and Paul quote him), “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel of peace?” So then, the Gospel was 
preached before or at his time. Or how should 
Isaiah know any thing respecting those that 
preached it, if they preached it not? He does 
not say, How beautiful are the feet of those 
that shall publish it ; but of those that did then, 
in his day, publish it. And Paul adds (Rom. 
x. 16) of the outward Jews, “they have not 
all obeyed the Gospel.” And he must have 
alluded to, or included, the Jews long before 
our Saviour’s coming in the flesh; since he 
brings in Isaiah’s language to prove this point: 
“ Lord, who hath believed our report?” So} 
then, Isaiah preached the Gospel, and indeed he 
is called the ** Evangelical (that is the Gospel) 


people? Was it not—* Fear God and give| with a greater manifestation, larger discove- 
glory to him, for the hour of his judgment is| ries, of Divine truth than others; yet the 
at hand ; and worship him,” &c.? How did| righteousness revealed in the Gospel of Christ 
the angel preach the Gospel, if not in that|(Rom. i. 16,17,) from faith to faith, by which 
general sense before alluded to, since he did | faith Paul testifies the just ancients lived, or 
not even mention the name of Christ? These | were accepted, is one in nature, though not in 
things being considered, | may ask, Dost thou | degree, with that truth the Gentiles apostatized 
really believe that the Gospel (the substance | from; and therefore were said to have lived 
of it, in this general sense of “ tidings of sal-\ without God in the world.” 
vation”) was not really, and in some degree, 
however faint, manifested to every individual, 
not merely at the time the apostle said it was 
preached unto every creature, but from the For “ The Friend.” 
the beginning of the world? Dost thou not Meetings for Discipline, 
think that offers of salvation are, and always 
were, held out to all, (though all have not} There is scarcely any circumstance in the 
known how that was purchased unto them by | history of the disciplinary proceedings of the 
Christ Jesus, the procuring cause thereof,) Society of Friends, which exhibits in a stronger 
even those of every nation, kindred, tongue | light, the excellence of the principles on which 
and people, to those under the dispensation of | they are founded, and of the spirit in which 
the law of Moses, to those under the more per- | they ought to be managed, than the tenderness 
fect and glorious disclosure of the Gospel of | and forbearance that were exhibited in former 
Jesus Christ, or to the heathen of either|days, when subjects were under discussion, 
period ? respecting which the members entertained dif- 
M. B.—* (But) do you really think that all | ferent and conflicting opinions. 
the hordes of Barbarians, which at the time| When we calmly and seriously consider the 
(of our Saviour’s coming, or afierwards) were | Christian moderation which was again and 
hovering round the Roman Empire, felt any | again exhibited, in times when the minds of 
accession of Divine knowledge in their minds, | the members were greatly agitated by oppos- 
(or) received any inward information of that | ing sentiments ; how patiently those who were 
heavenly kingdom promised by our Saviour?” | unquestionably in the right, waited with their 
J. B.—Thou art widely mistaking our} brethren who were not prepared to unite in 
meaning, if thon supposest this is our senti-|their views; how tenderly and affectionately 
ment. We know, to be sure, that all power|they entreated them, and sought to convince 
is with the Lord ; that he was assuredly able, | their judgments ; how carefully they avoided 
whether by the ministry of the angels, or by | all upbraiding or harsh reflection, and deferred 
any other means he saw right, even to acquaint | the carrying into effect even of what they were 
such heathen with all or any of the outward | conscientiously convinced would be for the 
circumstances relating to the coming of our| good of the body, and the promotion of the 
Saviour in the flesh, if it had so pleased him. | cause of Truth, until a general consent could 
Yet we do not say it was so. Neither do we| be obtained ; we must be convinced that higher 
think it was needful or incumbent on the Al-|and stronger motives than any which belong 
mighty, as a just and merciful Being, to have |to the nature of man governed in their reli- 
so revealed to the heathen these circumstan- | gious assemblies ; and that it was indeed the 
tials, however comfortable and profitable a dis- | meekness, the gentleness, and the long forbear- 
tinct knowledge of them, and however essential | ance and love of Christ which, under the lead- 
a firm belief in them may be, and is, to us who} ings of his Spirit. preserved the Society, and 


(To be continued.) 


(en 








Prophet ;” because, though living in the time of | are permitted the blessed privilege. R.B., in| made the faithful men of those times honour- 


types and shadows, when the “ knowledge of 
the mystery of Christ” was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it (has since been) 
revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit, yet was it given him to see 


* As to “ preached” being never used elsewhere in 
Scripture in a metaphorical sense (as I take it to be 
in that text) it is but a poor objection ; since the sense | 
of the passage requires it, unless the apostle said not 
the truth. Is not the word “teach” as usually and | 
commonly, in its first sense, taken to mean (as thou 
sayest of preached”) a communication by the in- 
stramentality of some teacher?” Yet that hinders 
not, but that in a secondary sense it may refer to im- 
mediate teaching, as in the instance of “ The grace 
of God hath appeared unto all men, teaching,” &c. 
So here is the Grace teaching, acting as a teacher, 
and in Col. i. 23, there is the suee of the Grace 
preached, proclaimed, or published. 


his ** Vindication of the Apology,” says of the | able and honoured in their day. 

doctrine of the incarnation, sufferings, death, We of the present times look with abhor- 
resurrection, &c., of Christ, that they “ are| rence upon the slave trade and slavery as ob- 
necessary every where to be preached, andj viously repugnant to the plainest principles 
being preached, to be believed and improved, | of the Gospel, and fraught with the gross- 
as being of and belonging unto the integral jest wickedness and cruelty. Yet it is nota 
parts of Christianity, and the Christian reli-| great many years since not a few among our 
gion. Even as the arms and legs are integral | ancestors imported and held slaves, and the 
parts of a man, without which, though it is| system was geverally tolerated in the Society. 
possible a man may be and live, yet he is not; Many worthy individuals and even meetings, 
a complete man as to all his parts; even so| pleaded strongly for the practice, and years of 
one may be a Christian, and partake in part | patient labour were required to convince them 
of Christianity, and in that state be accepted | of their error. From the year 1688 to 1781, 
of God, (as is clear in the case of Cornelius,)| the subject was at different times agitated and 
without the express knowledge of the outward | discussed, sometimes almost every year ; com- 
birth, sufferings, &c., of Christ; yet without} mittees were again and again appointed to 
the same, he is not a complete Christian, as| visit such as held slaves, and long continued 
wanting the knowledge of that which serveth | labour was extended tothem. During all this 
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period, there were those among the most ac- 
tive and leading Friends, who saw clearly the 
iniquity of the practice, and washed their 
hands from participation in it; but strong and 
full as were their convictions, they forbore to 


press them to extremes lest the unity and har- | 
mony of the body shonld be broken up, and | some against it ; and these divisions had ever 


the erring driven off without being reclaimed, | 


Their great object was to convince their 
brethren, and by gentle persuasion and entrea- 
ty, under the influence of the restoring Spirit 
of the Gospel, to draw them into the right 
way. Doubtless it was no small trial to many 
of the clear-sighted, that a compliance with 
what they deemed an unquestionable Christian 
duty should be so long delayed, and their zeal 
and fervour would naturally prompt them to 
press matters to a conclusion which seemed to 
them so reasonable and just. Yet even here, 
the great conservative principle of forbearance 
and waiting with each other, which marked 
conspicuously the brightest and best days of 
the Society, was interposed to rescue them 
from the sad rending and scattering which 
would probably have followed any rash and 
premature action. 

Under the benign influence of such feelings, 
Friends who entertained different views were 
preserved near in spirit to each other; hun- 
dreds were convinced of the injustice of sla- 
very, and liberated their negroes, while the 
number ultimately disowned was very small. 

Perhaps few subjects which have come un- 
der discussion in the Suciety, occasioned 
greater excitement and warmth of feeling, than 
the Use of the Affirmation. This when first 
allowed by law contained the Sacred Name, 
and was viewed by many of the most experi- 
enced and upright Friends as a violation of 
Christ’s command to keep to “ yea and nay, 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil,” if indeed it did not involve the substance 
of an oath. Hence, many conscientiously re- 
fused to take it, as a direct infringement of the 
testimony of the Society on the subject of 
oaths, while other Friends saw the subject in 
a very different light, and not only felt free to 
take it themselves, but encouraged others to 
do so. 

This led to much controversy, and pam- 
phlets were written and published on both 
sides. Year alter year it was discussed in 
England, and the dispute reached America 
with similar results. While the peace and 
harmony of the Society were thus seriously 
threatened, and some on each side were for 
pushing matters to extremes, there were others 
who thought the loss of the unity and concord 
of the body, would be a greater injury than 
the use or disuse of the affirmation ; and these 
laboured earnestly, yet tenderly, to induce in 
those on each side a spirit of mutual conces- 
sion and forbearance. Through the Lord’s 
blessed help, this was at length brought about, 
and the Society preserved from the sad con- 
sequences which might have resulted had 
either of the two conflicting views been fully 
carried out. 

Thomas Story has the following remarks 
respecting the Yearly Meeting held in London, 
in the year 1715, viz. : 

*On the 31st [of Third month] went to 





London, being about a week before the Yearly 
Meeting, which, in the main, was much more 


‘comfortable, through the great mercy of God, 


than many expected. ‘The affirmation, from 
the beginning of it, had occasioned much dis- 
turbance in the church, some being for, and 


been very oppressive to my spirit, knowing 
nothing could hurt us more than they, or give 
Satan or evil men more advantage against us. 
But though [ never liked the Act, yet I ever 
kept true charity to those Friends who were 
for it, believing they saw no hurt in it, though 
| thought I did; and at my coming over to 
London, I laboured among them, to regain 
and keep a right temper one towards another ; 
and as they talked of a further solicitation 
concerning it, the late Act being ready to ex- 
pire, | advised several leading men on both 
sides to proceed in one joint interest as one 
people. For though we could not all agree 
about the definition of an oath, or in what re- 


‘lation the affirmation stood to an oath, yet we 


all were as one man siill, that an oath is not 
consistent with Christ’s doctrine ; and accord- 
ingly they did both solicit for a plain affirma- 
tion, without the sacred name at all. But 
that could not be obtained; all that the Par- 
liament would do, was to perpetuate the for- 
mer, adding some clauses for the levying of 
tithes. When this came to be discoursed in 
the meeting, the minds of some on both sides 
being heated, things were likely to run high; 
but the Lord was near, and by his blessed 
wisdom and power, preserved us in unity. 
Some few of those who were for the affirma- 
tion inclined to have it established over all, as 
the testimony of Truth, by the Yearly Meet- 
ing; and some others on the other side, were 
resolved to reject it, and testify against it, as 
short of the testimony of Truth. But seeing 
the tendency of such a division, I and some 
others laboured for peace; and with much 
long-suffering, patience, and labour in the love 
and wisdom of Truth, and as he opened and 
made way, things came at last to this good 
issue, that such as could take the affirmation, 
might have the benefit of it without censure of 
their brethren, and such as could not take it, 
should not be reproached by them; but that 
the Meeting for Sufferings should continue 
their care and solicitations, together with the 
dissatisfied, for further ease in that point, at a 
fit season. With this conclusion both sides 
were at last easy, and the meeting ended in 
more peace and brotherly kindness than for 
some years before, and to more general satis- 
faction ; for which my soul was truly thank- 
ful, with many more.” 

The old discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting contains the following advice on this 
subject, under date of 1710, viz. : 

‘As to the solemn affirmaiion, as it isa 
thing of the greatest moment, we exhort all to 
be very careful about it, and renew unto you 
the sum of the advice of the Yearly Meeting 
of London therein, upon its first enacting, 
That Friends be charitable one to another 
about it, they that can take it, not to censure 
or reproach those that cannot, and those that 
cannot take it, to use the like caution with re- 
gard to those who can, until further relief can 


be had for us all; to which end we have writ. 
ten to our brethren in Britain; and through 
the grace of God, and an unanimous applica. 
tion therein, we are not without hopes that an 
easier way may be had for the whole body, 
and all occasion of dislike be thereby taken 
away and prevented, to which all ought to 
contribute in our several stations to our utmost 
ability.” 

The wisdom of this patient forbearance, and 
the blessing which attended it, were full 
evinced by the fruits it produced ; for by bear. 
ing one with another, and avoiding jealousy, 
and evil surmising, and backbiting, Friends 
who honestly held contrary opinions were pre- 
served open, tender and loving toward each 
other, and in the Lord’s time way was made 
for relief, by which the feelings of all were 
eased, and the occasion of offence taken 
away. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


R. Shackleton to his Son—1783. 


Religion, which is an acquaintance with 
God in spirit, is the noblest principle which 
man is capable of. But the activity and en- 
ergy of it is not at our command, We are to 
be quiet, passive, and not seek to stir up our 
Beloved till he please. Let us abide at home 
(in the house) till intelligence arrives that the 
Master is come, and calleth for us. Men will- 
ing and running of themselves afier the know- 
ledge of religion, as they do after discoveries 
in natural science, bewilder themselves, and 
effect nothing that is profitable. Patiently 
wait, and quietly hope, is the lesson which we 
should learn. How dry and like ashes our 
minds are, when the flame of religion (1 mean 
the active, present virtue of it) is extinct. 


From tue same To S. R. G. 


I attended our last half year’s meeting. It 
was large the season of the year and the state 
of our religious Society considered. Favour 
was, I think, in a good degree extended, to 
those whose lot it was to burn incense in the 
order of their course, who, | believe, moved in 
harmonious labour. John Pemberton and 
Wm. Matthews were there. They have each 
acceptable service here. Our dear Friend 
Mary Ridgway, is an opulent merchant in this 
traffic, and still increasing, I think, in wealth: 
when she was less substantially rich, she made 
greater show; now that her substance is in- 
creased, she makes less display of it. I hon- 
our and admire, as well as esteem and love, 
the woman. Her life isa striking lesson, how 
effectual Divine support is, under the most 
poignant sufferings. ... . 


————— 


Forgiveness of Injuries.—! thank my God 
that his Spirit has enabled me the week past, 
in some degree to get the better of my vindic- 
tive feelings towards certain individuals who 
have very seriously injured me, The means 
were somewhat remarkable. I had seen the 
impropriety of indulging in the bitterness of 
resentment against any of my fellow-men— 
especially against some who being professors 
of Christianity, might yet have repentance 
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glory of heaven. But whenever I recollected 
the extent of the injury | had experienced at 
their hands, I had never been able entirely to 
suppress the stirrings of a revengeful and bit- 
ter spirit in my breast. ‘To this infirmity one 
thing contributed, | was not certain that the 
precepts of Christianity required me to forgive 
and pass over the offence, till | had evidence 
that the persons committing the injury had 
repented and undertaken to prevent the effects 
of their injurious conduct. ‘To settle this point 
of duty, | determined to consult every precept 
relating to the duty of forgiveness in the New 
Testament, which | undertook accordingly, 
assisted by Scoti’s notes and references. | 
was already satisfied | ought to pray for them, 
and indulge nothing like malice and revenge. 
But the question was,—Am I to treat them 
with the politeness, and tenderness, and kind- 
ness in all respects due to others who had not 
offended me, or who having offended, had of- 
fered me satisfaction? Do good to them, &c. 
was plain, I knew, but was | required to speak 
to them, to salute them, and treat them with 
kindness if they ever chanced to fall in my 
way? This was the question to be resolved. 
The first passage I consulted, was in the 5th 
of Matthew. “If ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not 
even the publicans the same?” [ closed the 
blessed book astonished, convinced, and satis- 
fied,—with an involuntary exclamation of 
assent and praise to God. Since that time, 
although many bad and sensual passions have 
been active in my breast, yet God has given 
me grace to forgive, and regard the formerly 
Se individuals with sincere kindness. 
t is a great victory which the power of Christ 
has in this matter gained, over the strong and 
inveterate malice of a very hard and revenge- 
ful heart. Zo Him be praise.—Ashman. 


Communicated. 
Crime in Philadelphia. 


Judge Parsons delivered a charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner sitting at this time, for the city and county 
of Philadelphia, from which the following por- 
tion is extracted : 

“ Afier briefly alluding to the duties of the 
Inquest, the judge said substantially, that there 
were matters connected with the general policy 
of our country upon which he intended to 
speak plainly. That before he did so, he 
would inform them that the business of this term 
would be large, and their duties onerous, there 
being about 300 individuals in prison alone 
awaiting trial, and he supposed that there were 
about one-third as many more out upon bail. 
The crimes with which they are charged run 
through all the grades up to homicide. Of the 
latter crime, he said, it is always the duty of 
a Grand Jury to find a true bill, if they believe, 
from the evidence, that the person charged is 
the criminal agent, or that there is probable 
ground for believing that such is the case. It 
ig not for them to say whether the offence is 
excusable or can be justified. This belongs 
to the court and petit jury.” 

“He condemned the sickly sympathy mani- 


granted them, and be enthroned in the Divine | fested towards offenders against the laws under 


| 
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the mistaken name of philanthropy and mer- 
cy, without a due regard to justice, or a dispo- 
sition to sustain the law, by efforts to excite 
popular feeling ; and when the criminal is con- 
victed, by an appeal, in numerous instances 
successful, to the clemency of the Executive, 
particularly if he is rich or has large political 











in her knees, rigidity came on, and ultimately 
she became as when I saw her; the lower half 
of her body being as powerless as if made of 
marble. In this, as in other cases of the kind, 
there was no evidence of organic lesion, and 
by due nourishment, rest in the recumbent 
position, and the use of iron and tonics, her 
general health was soon restored. The elec- 


friendly influence. Men of moral character | tro-magnetic current was then employed daily, 


and standing must speak boldly in favour of 


the supremacy of the laws, and the demagogue, 
the sickly sympathizer and the criminal must 
be put down. 

‘* Public officers must be sustained in a faith- 
ful discharge of their duty, and the negligent 
and unfaithful must be brought to punishment. 
[t will be of no use to have an armed police 
stationed at every corner, while criminals re- 
ceive countenance and encouragement from 
those who profess to be the friends of virtue 
and good order ; rfor while persons, after trial, 
conviction, and sentence, are liberated on the 
warrant of the Governor. A complete revo- 
lution in public sentiment upon this subject 
must ensue, to secure good order and quiet.” 

The effort that has been making to get some 
prisoners liberated, calls loudly for the above 
remarks from the judge. 


———_— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Needlewomen of London. 


The following article is extracted from a 
recent work on the medical properties of elec- 
tricity, in certain forms of disease, by Dr. 
Golding Bird, of London. 


“T may perhaps startle some by announc- 
ing the fact, that it has occurred to me repeat- 
edly to witness more or less complete paralysis 
arising from this cause [exhaustion] among a 
a class of labourers of the most oppressed and 
most unprotected character. I refer to the 
needlewomen of this metropolis, a class of girls 
and women, who, to earn enough of the 
wretched pittance they receive from the agents 
whoemploy them, to procure the commonest ne- 
cessaries of life are often compelled to work for 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, and sometimes even 
more hours out of the twenty-four. They 
toil on, indeed, at the needle, until the sight 
fails as they drop asleep; starting up, alter 
snatching a brief slumber, to resume their 
task. These poor creatures receive from three 
halfpence to fourpence halfpenny for making 
a shirt, (for the latter sum, indeed, producing 
such as are worn by respectable mechanics, 
and others of as high a rank in the social 
scale). No wonder that they become ex- 
hausted, enervated, bloodless ; and palsy is not 
unfrequently the result. Not long ago, | had 
under my care, in Guy’s, a young woman who 
had once moved in a sphere of great respect- 


ability. She was quite paralytic, and was so} 
entirely destitute of all sensation that she was| 


not conscious of anything, when a needle was 





and I had the pleasure of seeing this young 
woman in about three months walk out of the 


ward quite well. These cases are but little . 


known, and will, we much fear, continue to 
occur, so long as the labour of the friendless 
and dependent female is regarded with no 
more feelings of sympathy or humanity than 
the amount of duty performed by a steam-en- 
gine, or any other machine.” 





Manufacture of Diamonds.—The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times says :— 
* The scientific world has been in a state of 
commotion during the whole week, in conse- 
quence of the publication of the discovery of 
the long sought for secret of the fusion and 
crystallization of carbon. The Sorbonne has 
been crowded for the last few days to behold 
the result of this discovery in the shape of a 
tolerably sized diamond of great lustre, which 
Despretz, the happy discoverer, submits to the 
examination of every chemist and savant who 
chooses to visit him, He declares that so long 
ago as last autumn he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing the diamond, but in such minute parti- 
cles as to be visible only through the micro- 
scope, and, fearful of raising irony and suspi- 
cion, he had kept the secret, until by dint of 
repeated experiments and great labour, he had 
completed the one he now offers to public 
view. Four solar lens of immense power, 
aided by the tremendous galvanic pile of the 
Sorbonne, have been the means of producing 
the result now before us. Despretz holds 
himself ready to display the experiment when- 
ever it may be required. ‘The diamond pro- 
duced is of the quality known in the East as 
the black diamond, one single specimen of 
which was sold by Prince Rostoff to the late 
Duke of York, for the enormous sum of twelve 
thousand pounds !” 


——=——— 


A Princely Sinecure.—The correspondent 
of the Puritan Recorder gives the following 


instance of an abuse of power by the present 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“ The Lord Primate has fallen into another 
unpopular and morally dishonest measure. 
Among the affairs marked for abolition or re- 
trenchment, is that of Registrar of the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury. It is a mere 
sinecure, valued at from $50,000 to $60,000 
a year, The Archbishop has the right of ap- 
pointing a successor to the next annual va- 
cancy, and also a reversioner for the succeed- 


inserted into one of her feet. This poor crea-|ing vacancy. The Archbishop, Dr. Howley, 


ture had been exhausted by working in the 
way I have described, and she declared to me 
that, except By dosing in her chair, she had 
often not slept for two nights together. She 
had at first felt vague pains in her toes, then 


waived this privilege from a conviction, that 
the office was not necessary, and that it 
was wrong to misapply so much of the public 
money. But Dr. Sumner, the present Pri- 
mate, has not scrupled to add favouritism to 
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the legal privilege, and to appoint his son, now 
a student at the ‘Temple, to this enormous 
sinecure | 
ment, and it will probably lead to the abolition 
of the office altogether. 
a man who has for so many years stood firm 
in principle and doctrine, should on the verge 
of life fall into an equivocal position, either of 
faith or character. Every week reveals some 
new proof, that the secularities and the spiritu- 
alities of the Church of England need an entire 
revolution.” ~ 





Ruins of an Ancient California City.— 
Antiquaries will feel deeply interested in the 
discovery of vast regions of ancient ruins near 
San Diego, and within a day’s march of the 
Pacific Ocean, at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Portions of temples, dwellings, lofty 
stone pyramids, (seven of these within a mile 
square,) and massive granite rings or circular 
walls round venerable trees, columns, and 
blocks of hieroglyphics, all speak of some an- 
cient race of men, now forever gone, their 
history actually unknown to any of the exist- 
ing families of mankind. In some points, 
these ruins resemble the recently discovered 
cities of Palanque, &c., near the Atlantic or 
Mexican Gulf coast; in others, the ruins ol 
ancient Egypt; in others, again, the monv- 
ments of Phoenicia, and yet in many features 
they differ from all that | have referred to. 1 
observe that the discoverers deem them to be 
antediluvian, while the present Indians have a 
tradition of a great civilized nation, which their 
ferocious forefathers utterly destroyed. The 
region of the ruins is called by the Indians, 
the * Valley of Mystery.”— Wilmer’s Chro- 
nicle. 





Charcoal Melted.—The possibility of melt- 
ing charcoal has at length been satisfactorily 
proved by the experiments of Despreiz, 
of Paris. Up to the present time chemists 
have considered this an impossibility ; Des- 
pretz, however, not only melts this refractory 
substance, but solders one piece to another, 
and even volatilizes it. 
this purpose is generated by a powerful gal- 
vanic battery ; the light and heat evolved is so 
great that even in approaching it only for an 











The heat to effect 
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&c, vibrating notes and pitched in different 


keys. A snail, abundant in Corfu, if irritated 


This has provoked the Govern-|by a touch with a piece of straw, will emit a 


distinctly audible sound, in a querulous tone, 


lt is a great pity, that/and this it frequently repeats if touched.— 


Late Paper. 
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We have repeatedly met with allusions in 
the papers to an alleged new and wonderful 
discovery of light, heat, &c., from water, by 
means of electricity, but have been willing to 
wait for further developement ere we yielded 
full credence to it. The following, however, 
copied from the Pennsylvania Inquirer of 11th 
inst., seems to place the matier in a point of 
view not to be altogether disregarded. We 
leave it to our readers to form their own con- 
clusions. 


New Motive Power—Electricity, Heat, and Gas. 


Our New York correspondent alluded in his 
letter of yesterday, to an extraordinary inven- 
tion or discovery by which gas, heat, and 
motive power, are produced from water, 
by means of electricity. ‘The discoverer is 
Henry M. Paine, and the story is so startling 
as to induce a strong feeling of incredulity. 
Nevertheless, we find the matter treated in a 
serious spirit by the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, which speaks of it as the greatest dis- 
covery of the age. ‘T'wo gentlemen of Boston 
recently addressed a letter to the discoverer, 
making inquiries on the subject of this gas. 
In reply, he invited them to visit Worcester. 
They accepted the invitation, and were well 
repaid for their journey. H. M. Paine stated 
that he had disposed of the right to use his in- 
vention in the United States, to parties of gen- 
tlemen in Boston and New York ; and he gave 
all the information he could, without infringing 
on the rights of these proprietors. It is said 
that steps have also been taken, to secure 
patents in Europe. H. M. Paine does not claim 
the discovery of decomposing water, which was 
known 65 years ago; but he does claim the 


one ’ : : 
instant there is danger of violent headache | Which the decomposition of water is very ra- 


and pain in the eyes. ‘To avoid this, the ope- 
raior conducts his experiments under the shade 
of thick blue glass. Platinum clippings and 
other metals difficult to fuse, are readily con- 
verted into a solid mass. 


great service in the arts, and we hope that he | 
will be able to make diamonds, so as to de- | 


stroy all the attributable value of these bau- 
bles. — Scientific American. 





Singing Shells. 


pidly produced, and at a merely nominal cost. 
, An hour was spent in hearing him discourse 
upon the subject, and if all he claims for the 
| discovery is verified, it cannot fail to revolu- 


This will prove of|tionize many departments of modern com- 


merce. ‘To see the purest flame so clear that 
the faintest tints of blue and green can be 
jreadily distinguished, and of such a quality, 





— Taylor, when in Bath- 


that the eye is not pained in gazing on it, cer- 
tainly speaks well for the superiority of the 
light. It burns with an even and steady con- 
| sumption, about one cubic foot in three to four 





caloa ; in Ceylon, on going at night on a lake | hours, sufficient to light a common sized room, 


near the fort, was struck by a loud musical 


noise proceeding from the bottom of the wa- 
ter. It was caused by multitudes of some 
animals inhabiting shells—at least the natives 
The sounds are 
like those of an accordeon, olian harp, guitar, 


call them “ singing shells.” 


The 


There is no smell or smoke to the gas. 


| flame is opaque, and the power of the jet tre- 
mendous, 

During the last winter, H. M. Paine erected 
a light-house upon a hill in front of his house, 


| from which he directed the rays, by a refl@t- 








or, toa village opposite Worcester, and one 
mile and a sixth distant in an air line. The 
light was so powerful, that persons in the vil- 
lage could read by it. Another illustration of 
the character of this light is in the fact, that 
an excellent daguerreotype has been taken by 
it, H. M. Paine exhibited the stove, which 
warmed his room, It was about fourteen 
inches in diameter, composed of two circular 
pieces of sheet-iron, between which a flame 
issues, and the cold air rushing in, it gives 
forth a most delighttul heat. The stove may 
be used for cooking, and in fact for all pur. 
poses, where heat and light are required. ‘The 
cutire labour required to make a day’s supply 
of gas fur a common dwelling-house does not 
occupy two minutes in turning a crank ; and 
the machine takes up about as much room as 
a common muniel clock, 

Writing upon this subject, Elihu Burritt, the 
“learned blacksmith,” says, ** There is not 
only a saving of expense, but of work, and 
the inconvenience aud céire of wood, coal and 
ashes, and the danger from fire almost com. 
pletely annihilated, This is not supposition; 
we saw the lights, followed the pipes to the 
cellar, and saw the apparatus employed for 
the decomposition of the water; and must say 
we can hardly find words to express our as- 
lonishment at the simplicity of the machine, 
when at the same time we think of the great. 
ness and grandeur of the discovery. ‘This 
must rank, it not above, certainly equal with 
the greatest discoveries and inventions of the 
age. Wood, and coal, and oil, and fluid, may 
ull be dispensed with, by the use of Mr. Paine’s 
apparatus.” 

K. Burritt further says, “ Two jets, such qs 
were burning in his house, would be sufficient 
to light a moderate-sized hall every night, at 
an expense of the interest on the cost of the 
machine, (ubout six dollars per annum,) with 
only the little trouble of occasionally filling 
the water cistern.” 

All this indeed is astounding, if true. 





WANTED 


A Principal Teacher in the Raspberry St. 
Coloured School for Girls. Apply to Hannah 
\J. Newhall, No. 202 Spruce street; Emma 


discovery of a new principle of electricity, by | H. Edwards, No, 192 Spruce street ; or Sarah 


Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 





New Arrangement. 


The West-town Stage will leave the school, 
during the Summer, every Second, Fourth, 
and Sixth-days ; returning, will leave Morgaa 
Ramsey’s, Pennsylvania Hotel, No. 46 North 
Sixth street, on Third, Fifth, and Seventh- 
days, at 7 o’clock, passing Kelleysville, Spring- 
field, Rose Tree, Bishop’s Mill, and Howell 
ville. 

Isaac Haves. 
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Diep, at Darlington, England, on 6th of Fifih 
month last, Hannau Coarman Backuouss, in the 64th 
year of her age; a minister in our religious Society. 
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